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a contemporary of Sir Thomas More, was Secretary to
Cardinal Wolsey, and afterwards Treasurer of the
Household to King Henry VIII. He was a patron
of learning, and was celebrated by John Leland, the
"father" of English antiquaries. On the picture in
question he is pointing to a passage from the Vulgate
version of the Bible, signifying, "Will not the small
number of my days be soon ended?" (Job x. 20).
(See Fig. 5.)

There are numerous references to memento mori objects
(finger-rings, etc.) in old English literature. One of the
commonest memento mori devices was a skull and crossed
bones, generally with the inscription, " Kespice finem"
or "Memento mori." Shakespeare alludes several times
to such devices. In the Merchant of Venice (act i. scene 2),
Portia says : " I had rather be married to a Death's head
with a bone in his mouth than to either of these." In the
First Part of Henry IV (act iii. scene 3), Falstaff says to
Bardolph: " I make as good use of it (Bardolph's face)
as many a man doth of a death's head or a memento mori"
In the Second Part of Henry IF (act ii. scene 4), Falstaff
says to Doll Tearsheet: " Peace, good Doll! do not speak
like a death's head; do not bid me remember mine end."
In Love's Labour's Lost (act v. scene 2), Biron compares
the countenance of Holofernes to "a death's face in a
ring;" and in one of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays (see
later on) the following passage occurs: " I'll keep it as
they keep death's heads in rings, to cry Memento to me."

Amongst many modern pictures bearing on the subject
we may recall the " Pursuit of Fortune," by E. Henneberg
(1826-1876), in which a knight riding his fatal race after
Fortune is attended by Death in the guise of his squire.
This picture has some of the weird and ghastly fancy